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ABSTRACT 

Seviral factors to take iiitb accbuht wheh asscissing 
the effectiveness of programs for teaching educational-administration 
are reviewed in this paper. Three of these factors relate to those 
engaged in learning! their stages of individual development, their 
tendency toward initial dependence^ and their needs to master a.id to 
belong^ Three more factor r3 relate to the setting in which the 
learning takes place: the une of student assessments the grouping of 
students from disparate backgrounds (including different educational 
organizations), and the dynamics of group teaching* The last two _ 
factors considered in the paper relate tbcbursecbhtentr first, the 
gpbdnei;s of fit between the teaching styles ad and the learning 

bbjectivesisbught, and second, the effectiveness of the different 
degrees and types of-^reality" of the CO particularly in light 

bf the level of economic develoj^ent of the countries from which the 
students come. A 19^item checklist based on the paper's conclusions 
regarding these factors is provided as a tool for use in assessing 
program effectiveness. (PGD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



It_ could be argued that there is no one best approach to professional 
P^^P^^^^^^'^ programmes in educational administration. Because each approach is 
appropriate for some learners^ in some settings^ and _for_ some content, it could 
be further argued th^t the matter is.jEar too complex for meaningful analysis and 
application. WhJ.le_ this_ may in fact be the case, it would seem to be an 
abrogation _of our_ responsibility as teachers of educational administration to 
simply accept such an argument without first making our own attempt to unravel 
the complexities involved. 

Although thexe. Is. a degree of conflict over the most appropriate fjaradigm for 
use in_ the area of education administration, 'I the content of our subject appears 
similar across courses offered by different institutions and teachers i 2 what, 
then, are sdn^e of the factors that need to be taken into consideration in 
assessing the effectiveness of professional development programmes in 
educational administration? 

In what follows, it is riot my intention to provide yet another •'cook book" on 
how to evaluate. There is much written in this area tha^t is readily accessible 
(see for example, Henderson?) It j^s^ my intention to examine the complexities 
involyed„ and„ in so doing to highlight what i consider to be major aspects of 
what needs to be assessed. 

For convenience, let me divide the examination into three interrelated areas 

uhe learners^ setting and content* 

1. THE LEARNER 

What is learnt can often be different Jt:;.om what was _ intended by the teacher. 
The learner will respond.^ hot only to planned content and activities but also to 
the skills, .strategies, meanings, and values implied as the teacher teaches. As 
well, tne learners themselves will be different. 



What are some characteristics of the learjier^ that will help determ different 
responses to what is _taught? The first area examined for answers to this 
question _that of stages of adult development. Particular emphasis is 

then piav-red on the issue of dependence. Finally^ two trends in individual 
learning, to master and to belong, are discussed. 

1.1 Stages of individual neve^opmen^ 

A comprehensive review of andragogy. (adult learning) and its 
implications for teacher_^_training _can be found elsewhere. For the 
purposes of this paper, however, it is worth repeating in chart form a 
highly speculative ano tentati /e attempt to make relationships between 
adulty persdhality characteristics _and, _ on the one hand, student 
learning _ ( such as their mot.'.ves for education, and the attitudes 
towards the .origin and use cf knowledge) , and, on the other hand^ 
teaching practices (such as approaches^ student- teccher relationships 
and evaluation) . 
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Four of ibeyangerls^ stages of ego development are used as a base for the adiilt 
characteristics in Chart l.^ These stages are ••Self-prbtective Opportunistic" 
f?*^^ what I'm told to do or whatever I can get away with), ."Conformist" 
(I'll do only what others do, what is expected of me, whatis best_for my career 
advancement), "Cbhscientious" LlV^ do what is Jbest. for the organization or what 
the job demands 5^ and "ftutonomoua"_ { i' il do what is best for my own development 
t>ut ill so dbin^ will respect others' autonomy and be aware of the need for 
interdependence between people) • 

The data cbhcerhihg developmental, stages cain help us think more clearly about 
both qbnteht, and^ process i They clarify the larger motives behind the 
investments of time, money and energy and behind the personal sacrifices made. by 
adult students^ Thty show us the more fundamental purpbses that. underlie degree 
aspirations, the pursuit of prombtibh or_a_career change, the desire to meet new 
persons, read more widej.y, explore new ideas and interests* They remind us that 
the _^jtistential_ .questions of meaning, purpose, vocation, and social 
respbnsibiii*-y, dependence, _ human relationships which so many adolesce its _ face 
with difficulty, are re-cohf rented by many thirty, forty, and sixty- year-bids . 

With such informatioh. _ in bur wbrking knowledge we can more effectively 
distinguish between _th^ whose aim is simply professional training and thbse 
people whose professional concerns involve clarif icatibn bf the major 
expectations of a job or the career patterns assgciated wi th_ it. We can better 
recognise that the thirty-f ive^yejar-oLd whb comes to educational administration 
courses fbr_ clearly apeci.f led professional knowledge or competence, heed foi. 
promotion br a new opportunity will define a programme and approach it very 
differently from the forty-five-year-old who wonders whether all thos^a long 
hours, family sacrifices, shbrtchanged human relatibnships and atrophied 
interests are really, worth ^_iti Bbth of these teachers or educational 
administrators_ will _ be different, as students, from the twenty- five-year-old 
eagerly exploring the potentials of a first career chbice. 

With respect to prbgrammjs _ eyaluatibn, there ii the clear implication that 
courses that, rely on_varibus_ forms of student feedback should take into account 
characteristics of respondents in assessing the reasons behind the positive or 
negative results. For example, is it "good" or "bad" that 25% of respondents 
disliked your course because they say it was unstfiictured with not enough 
lectures from tnose in_ charge and that students had too much to say, especially 
in respect to evaluatibn? 

It would appear that few adults-- including educatibnal administrators — 
naturally progress, through, the developmental stages. Movement from one 
developmental stage to the next occurs xurough cycles bf challenge and 
response, cognitive dissonance, cultural discontinuity^ differentiation and 
integration. It occurs when a person confronts sinuatibhs for which old ways 
are not adequate and which require new ways of thinking and acting. The 
experience may be upsetting and uncomfortable. After all, coping with 
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CHAFT 1 



FoCir of 
Loeviriger's 
Ego Develbpciient 
Stages 


hUtive for 
Gducat iori 


What Use is 
Knowledge? 


Mhere ddei- 
Krwledge Ccrns 
Frcrn? 








teach ir¥3 
1 Practices 


Student-Teacher 
Relationships 


j evaluation 










Self protective 
opporxun 1 t i s t I c 


Instnjnervtal:: 
satisfy 

ijnredi&te needs 




Fram external 
authority from 
asKing how to 
get things 


Locture-exara 


Teacher, is 
authority*- 
trananitter* judge 
student Is 
receiver. : :)udoed 




Education to get 
_cp__poncrote 
«nds, us«d_byi 
s*ilfito obtain. _ 
effects in world 


By teacher only 


Contc:nnist 


linpre ss _ s ig n X f 1- 
cant otJ3ers 
gam social 
acceptance , 
detain creden- 
tials and 
recognition 


GducatioDitQ oe: 
social: approval 
appearance^ 
states used by 
self to achieve 
according to 
expectations and 
stardartls of 
significant 
otAers 


Frcri: external 
authority froTi 
asking what 
others expect 
and how to do 
it 


Ifeacher-led 
dialdgi»e or 
disucssidh 
Open 

'leaderless* 
learTier 
centred 
discuss ion 


(as above) 

Teacher is a 
'ncdel' for 
student 
identification 


By teacher only 

By teacher and 
peers 


Conscientious 


Acnieve 
conpetence 
regiircing 
car^titive or 
nonnative 
standards; 
incrBas« 
capacity co 
meet social 
resporus i& i 1 i e ies 


Eaucation to oo: 
competence in 
work and_sgcial 
roles^ used to 

achieve -_ 

intocnalised 
stand&rds of : 
e)icellenee and 
CO serve society 


Personal inte- 
gration of 
intormation 

based oh 

rational: inquiry 
from setting 
goals ttm 
asking vtuit is 
heeded, how 
things work, and 
whv 


Prograircriea 

learning J 

correspondence 


Teacning*_ is an 
abstraction 
behind. systero 
student a 
recipient 


By system 


study, televised 
interaction 


Autbncnbus 


Deepen 

uhderst&hding 
of self, world 
and life cycler 
develop 
increasing 
capacity to 
raanage own 
destiny 


Elducation to 

beccne: self- 

kricwledge, self 

development 

used to transform 

self and the 

world 


personal 
exoerit-nce and 
reflection, 
personally 
generated 
paradigms , 
insights, _ 
judgenents 


Contract 
learning I: 
Tune , qo j ec t i ves 
activities » 
evaluation, 

nogp^iated 

between ijtudent 
and teacher at 
the outset and 
held thrOQg:TOit 

Contract - 
Learriihg 2: 
Tune , db j ec t i ves 
activities, 
evaluat ion, 
defined generally 

studefntr 
modifiable with 
extjerience 


Stuqent, oef ines 
pfarposes m 
collegj.al 
relationship with 
teacher 

TeaSier is 
resource « 
contributes to 
planning and 
evaluation 


py teacner, peer , 
system, self, 
teacher f^nai 
judge 

By teacher, peers, 
systen, self 
self fir^i juoge 
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disequiilfcLriuni, learning new skills, assimilating hew knowledge, and resolving 
yaiue conflicts does not always happen simply and strioothlyi The principle 
involved here is best illustrated in a learning style based on "transforming" 
rather than a learning style based on "forming." 

P^s^ ex^rience aiv*a:/3 enters into adult learning. Learning^ therefore, focuses 
on_ moaifying transforming and reintegrating meanings^ values, strategies, and 
skills, rather than on forming and accumulating them as in childhood- The 
learning processes involved in transformations are different from tliose involved 
in formations.^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^ require greater input of energy because the body invests 
considerable energy in maintaining established patterns, which mart be 
overcome first if a pattern is to be transformed. 

Transformations require more time than formations. 



Transformations require that established meanings, vaiuas, skills, and 
strategies be raised to a conscious level and be thoroughly examined before 
being altered. 

Transformations require that the related new behavvour be tested bat in 
"safe** situations before being put into use in daily life, in order to 
reduce potential threat to the selfi 

^^^iJ'^A^ °A those responsible for the education of educat^^rs seems to be the 
creation of challenge, dissonance, discontinuity _ which fosteri increased 
dif ferentiatidh. It is also nec:essary__tb help educational administrators as 
students to learn _effect.ive t-es^ponses, resolve dissonance and discontinuities To 
that integration can occur at a higher level of development. The difficulty is 
achieving that optimal distance between where the student is and wh z the new 
situations require so that the student is challenged £ut not "bowi^a over;" so 
that change is possible without provoking tratuna, entrenchment, or flight,, 

The developmental nature of the work on adult stages as well as the material 
presented later in this paper on stages of grdupi development pb^ number of 

questions for the teacher of _educa_tiona_l administratibn. Perhaps tie r.ost 
important is: dbes _the_ teacher have a responsibility to develop his or her 
students thrDugh_ the st:ages? I think he/she does and would therefore, in 
assesaing the quality of a programme, look for evidence that the approach took 
such development into account,. One quick way of measuring this would be to 
analyse how the program handled the issue of dependence: 
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1.2 Always Deperidehc-^? 



The issue that permeates, much of the topic under discussion in this paper 
is that of student dependencei Fac^:c.-s in the *«etting of many courses in 
educational administration make student dependence on the teacher in the 
initial stages of these courses almost Inevitable. Of particular relevance 
here is the issue of student assessment. 

entering a nev/ learning experience do begin with 
dependent- type behaviours they will, wiuh a good program, move first to 
independent behaviour arid then to ) nterdep^adert behaviour during the: 
course of the learning activities. Th<x progrecisich i:an J^e facilitated by a 
teacher who is prepared to_ .provide^ tor example, some structure and 
direction _at the beginning of the learning activities; to move then to 
encouraging individual activities?; and finally to provide opportunities for 
interdependent activities witiii^i t:ae group and for integrative processes 
for individuals.^ 

dh_ the_i3ther hand, if on the basis of hts initial response in a class we 
describe learner as using dependent behaviour, we may come to 

think of that description as a fixed truit. We would then proceed to treat 
the student as if he or she were a dependent person and not recognise, that 
the initial behaviour has changed as anxiv*ty hcis diminished or as he or she 
has g<:ihed_ m4&tery_ of the leaiining cojitenti ftt a later date the student 
may„x:bme t" „resent being treated as a dependent. Or this learner might 
n<2ver move from the initial dependent behaviour ana our teaching behaviour 
would help hold him of her there and deny him or her room to develop 
independently.^ 



In_ brief ,^ adult learning behaviours tend to change as a result of 
increasing familiarity with a learning program, content^ or setting. 
Simultaneously, teaching modes need alsc to change ih_ response. The 
predictable sequence of teaching styles will be from directing through 
facilitating to cdllaboratingi Does the course you are assessing have such 
a developmental sequence? 

One of the problems for many pj^ogramnes in achieving deveiopmeht is that 
behaviour involving mastery dominates expected outcomes. 

1 . 3 To Master AND t o- Belong 

Mastery as i t _ i_s_ used here relates to feelings of autonomy, to 
independent^ behaviour _ within society, and to a sense of personal 
control over the conditions of one's life. Learnings related to this trend 
include meanings, strategies, and skills required to function independently 
and values which reflect positive feelings ab oiieself as competent and 
worthwhile^ Such learnings lead to a reduction of feelings of helplessness 
and inferiority and assist in meeting survival, achievement and self-esteem 
needs. fhis type of learning responds best to behavioural or task- related 
feedback. 
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Belonging behaviour seems less amphasised in educational adSinietra'-ion 
P?????????*::: ^ei-o"ging behaviour here relates to feelings of affection, to 
interdependent behevibur wi th bther^^memEers of society, and to a sense 
of interpersonal invblvemeht. Learnings related to this trend include 
personal and shared _^meanlngs and values, and the skills and srrategiei 
necessary to _ function interpersonally and cooperatively. Such learnings 
lead to a reduction of feelings of isolation and alienation and assist in 
meeting security, belonging, and affiliatio:n needs. This type of learning 
responds best to feeling-oriented feedback. ^ 2 

The lack cf emphasis on belonging behaviour is somewhat surprising given 
the nature of successful educational administration. 

To be brief, the crUx O-f my argument is that for more successful reaching 
of educational administration there is a heed to give greater eiphasis to 
implementation and that the most important aspect of effective 
implementation is obtaining cooperation aiong school people. This, in 
turn, calls for a strong emphasis on developing understandings and skills 
in the interpersonal area, There^ are strong and predictable reasons why 
effective cooperation in schools is already poor in many schooisi? and will 
continue to^ be difficult to achieve. 14 gut sucji a situation does not 
provide an ^excuse for the teacher of educational administri^tion to ignore 
the development Of such a vital area— an area clearly recognised as 
important by both practising^ educators , 1 5 students of graduate educational 
administration programmes , 1 6 research which demonstrates positive 

associations between having a positive collegial group on a programme and 
superior field ratings and lower attrition ratesil7 

Given these findings, perhaps we teachers of educational administratiSn in 
assessing the effectiveness of programmes need to take a closer look at the 
balance m courses between mastery and belongincr, that is between 
understandings and skills focusing on independence and interdependence. 
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At least three apsects of the setting have implications for those teaching 
educatJ^gjiai administration. The first has to do with courses that include 
evaluation of participant performance and are thus prone to the 
assiat/aaseas dileniaa. The second involves courses whose 
participanta ^c<me fro. aeparate organizationa and by so doing make the 
likelihood of effective "back-homeV implementation more difficult. The 
third revolves around the predominant use of group teaching which 
implies that the course is subject to the dynamics of the group itself. 
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2 .1 "Assist/Assess" Dilemma 

Current formis of schddl-based student assessment^ particularly at the end 
of high school^ have encountered the assist/assess dilemma^ wiien /teachers 
are seen as assessors by their students their relationship with them 
changes^ „But the same effect can be seen in any relationship between a 
superior and subordinate, e.g., principal and teacher, inspector arid 
principal, teacher of educational administration and student. Abraham 
Masldw has highlighted this dilemma for the tertiary teacher in the 
following way; 



In my early years of teaching I certainly looked at my 
students and felt very close to them. I learned only 
slowly that while I could keep_my_ smiles and friendliness 
and so on separated from the grades, i^e. I could 
certainly love somebody who wasn't a very good student 
of psychology, they rarely could accept arid uriaerstarid 
this. Normally , wheri I was frierids with students they 
felt I had betrayed them if they got bad grades. They 
thought of me as a hypocrite, as a turncoat i i . slowly 
I had to give up, until now, especially in large 
classes, I keep my distance and maintain Eriglish-style 
relationships rather thari gettirig very close arid 
buddy- like. 'I ^ 

When_^he_ te^CLher is seen as an assessor by the students a negation of his 
or her assisting role would seem to occur. Assistance is usually made more 
difficult by the typical respdrise td the threat of being assessed, the 
playing df trie withdrawal game. This game involves putting as.much social 
distance as possible between superior _ajnd _ subordinate, s;:rupulousiy 
avQidin^ _anyjcind_^bf genuine. or expressive behavior. in short, 

each^ trJ:es_-to remain as faceless as possible. Having established the 
social distance ("English-style relationship"?) the next step is to try to 
reduce uncertainty by providing as much structure and as many rules as 
possible. 

Underlying much of the possible anguish created by the assist/assess 
dilemma and the irief f ectiveriess resulting from the _ playing of the 
withdrawal game is the. teacher Vs_ own attitudes towards the 
su^rior/subbrdinate reiationshipi Is it tending toward HcGregdr's Th-^dry 
X or Theory Y? ^^ Is it based dri Miles 's concept of Hum.an Relations dr 
Humari Resdurces?20 We need to remember that students wilt respond not only 
to planned content and activities b^ also to the skills, strategies and 
values implied as the teacher teaches. 

I would welcome suggestidns on how tc overcome the assess/assist dilemmai 
Perhaps it is not a dilemma for you. 
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?^kihg_individuals out of educational organizations and into courses run by 
teachers of educar:iona.i administration is very like taking out_ cae.piece of 
a -Ji^- saw (that is, the organization) and, if the course ia successful, 
changing its shape drily to find that it will hot _ fit when returnedto the 
jig-saw. Not ony will the .piece ndt fit but it then has to suffer the 
anguish ahd_ frustration, of bei^^ "knocked" back into a shape that resembles 
th^ .original and with which the remairidei of the_ jig-saw can feel 
comfortable. We Australians are very good at what ii called "lopping tall 
poppies"-- bririgirig the better members of a group back to the level of the 
rest of the group! 

To Jse judged effective we will rieed to decide _ whethei. a programme has 
squarely faced the joint issues of responsibility for and the most 
effective approaches to _ back- hojne application of course material, in 
par ticular> is assignment _ work and culminating activities intimately and 
systematically related to the student's practical context? 

Having individuals from dif f erent orgaTii^Ations in our courses also poses a 
dilemma for the tsacjier ia the_ running of classes. Ort the brie harid^ there 
is evidence Jto_sugges^^ adults have extensive life experienaes which 

tend. to structure and limit new learnirigs. Adults tend to viiue_ their own 
experience as a rich resource for further, learning i On the other hand, 
most courses only h^.ve a limited, amount of time at their disposal. 
Allowirig course participants ta k^^ the discussion down to what for tham 
is the .least threatening situation, but which I would term the "lowest 
common -denominator" in terms of effectiveriess ( "You listen quietly while I 
recount w3iat happens iri my school and theD ask elabbrative- type questions— 
then I'll do the same for you") ;an absorb an inordinate amount of time. 

Orie resolve _of this dilemma is tc make exterisive use of teaching. approaches 
that provide students with common frames of reference during class contact 
time, e.g. structured experiences, simulations , role plays, case studies, 
and look for the major integration of past and current experierices in 
assigrimerit work. 

Given .the .strong emphasis in this article ori the development of individuals 
and groups, it is worth r^intirig out_ that the use of these "common frames 
of refererice" LAght need to_ be_._carefuity planned to meet the currerit or 
riext stage develo^^pment*^ The next section on stages of group development 
pursues his idea further, but, for now, the fbllpving continuum of teaching 
approaches (Chart 2) might provide _a .useful checklist not only for alerting 
us to whether or not common frames of reference are used, but also to the 
exterit of. their use and the thonght put into their use over the sequence of 
a programme . 
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2 .3 Group Teaching 

The predominant ase of group teaching in educational administration should 
lead assessors of prdgrammes in this subject to examine the awareness and 
use of group development models and techniques by teachers in running their 
programmes* 

Most task-oriented groups can pass through a number of clearly identifiable 
and sequential stages of development. More import a n^tly;^ ni^ be done 

to assist a group through to _a more effective later stage of "Performing." 
If lef v^o^heir Q^ Sevices some groups may not progress beyond the early^ 
iess_^ prbductive stages of "Forming, " "Storming, " and "Norming." when 
"Forming" group members are polite, they avoid cdhflict> they are concerned 
about being accepted or rejected and their orientation is_ towards the task* 
Then, group members become ihvQlved_in conflict ("Storming") because of the 
concerns about _status^_ power anr'. organization. The "pecking order" or "who 
is good at what" needs to be sorted out. Next, there is more cohesion 
between members as there is more af f ection^_ jDpeh-mindedness and willingness 
to share* However^ the pre the group ("Worming") may 

detract from the task at hand* ftt the fourth stage there is a supportive 
group climate. Concerns about interdependence ^ndLndepehdenc^ are 
resolved so that both can occur along, with the dominant need to solve 
problems ia a .creative _ way ^ ("Performing" ) . A final stage is "Hdurhihg" 
which can.occur after any of the first four stages and as the group is 
about to break up. it involves the breaking down of group cohesioa as 
members are more concerned about disengaging from the group and established 
relationships and reasserting their individuality *21 it is also the time 
at which most student feedback on courses is gathered! 
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fts- the most effective groups, both in terms o.f _ task accoSpiishment and 
effective human relationships are ^ those, at nhe "Performing" stage of 
development^^ there would _^appear to be some responsibility oh the part of 
the teacher to develop, his or her groups to this level, is this evident in 
the programme you are assessing? 

But there is another reason why these stages of group development may be 
useful in assessing „ the effectiveness of programmes. It could be argued 
that the .stages of _ group development closely parallel a necessary sequence, 
or .hierarchy, in teaching the content of educational administration. The 
necessary base of such a hierarchy __is communicarioii which in the main 
involves resolving the issues, of _ "Forming" and "Storming" and acts as a 
prerequisite ^ for ^ the. next stage — becision-making. This second stage 
invoLves resolving issues not only of "Storming" but also "Norming" e^g. 
not only consensus but also group think, ^he third and final stage of 
Action or implemehtatibn involves "Norming*' and "Performing." 

that is, _ these_ three functions — Commuhicaitdrtf Decisibh-makihg, Action- 
are^ not only the foundation stones for effectiv Administration but are 
themselves, like the stages of group deyelopmenc also developmental or 
cumulative in nature. There can be .little effective action in schools 
without effective decision-making and little effective decision-making 
without effective communication. 

If a prcgramrae is of a general and perhaps introductory nature then such a 
hierarchy, Cbmrnuhication—Pecisioii-making-- Action, could be used to make 
some sort of _ as.s.essment of both its comprehensiveness and the logic in 
sequence of topics. 

Two of many aspects iji a.ssessing the content of programmes are the closeness of 
fit between learning objectives and teaching approaches and the "reality" of the 
programme i 



3.1 Horses for Courses : 



It would seem sensible to suggest that a gpod_pro_gramme demonstrates some 
awareness that certain desired learning outcomes can best be accomplished 
by certain .teaching strategies. For example, Burgoyhe and Stuart, 22 ^s a 
result of a review of the literature on learning theory and the design of 
management development programmes, differentiaterL vhat they called eight 
"schools of thought" about learning theory. These "schools of thought," 
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their summary metaphors and ah example strategy are described as: 

^^^^^^^^^^'^^ (Telephone Exchange) Prbgramired Learning 
Trait Modification (Tool Kit) Profiles 

Information Transfer (Library or Filing System) Telling 
^ Cybernetic {Complex Computer) Simulations 

Cdghitive^ (Navigator with a Personal Map) Le^rn^ ng/Prbblem Centred 
Discussion 

Experiential (Like Us) Structured Experiences, Encounter Groups 
social Influence (Actor with Rights and Responsibilities) Role 
Playing 

Pragmatic (Learning is Common Sense) Case Studies, Project Work 

Bur^byne and Stuart also developed a model of managementskilis — s)ciils 
which appeared to equate with successful jnanagerial performance, in brief, 
ten skills b^r learning ^ goals ^ a identified: situational facts ^ 
professional knowledge, sensitivity to events, problem-solving sJcills, 
social skills, emotional resiliarice, proactivity, creativity, mental 
agility, and balanced learning habits, 

Frbm their stud_y of_ fourteen _ma[nagement development programmes , 23 the 
authora suggest, that the nature of learning thebries adopted affects the 
level of, and areas in which, learning butcomes will be those "intended" 
(or "unintended") by programme organisers. Conclusions on the learning 
theories that were found apprppriate for different kinds of learning goals 
are summarised in Chart 3 which follows. 
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Such a chart could perhaps be used as a checklist in assessing the 
effectiveness of bur programmes. But perhaps also, we will need to take 
into account the. iact that, we do not live in a totally rational world. As 
Burgoyhe and Stuart point out: 

in a totally rational world, chbicewbuld notSe problematic. 

A problem would be observed (for example, a need to develop 

social skills„in_managers) , alternative means of solving the 

probiem_suggested (for example, to do more of what we've done 

in the past, i.e. five more xectures oh cpnununicatioh; or , 

alternatively, to adopt a different teaching strategy altogether) 

arid a choice would_be^made ( for example, the data ... suggest 

that an experiential approach offers the best means of 

achieving a goal of developing social skills in managersi_. 

In the real world, however^ all kinds _of other considerations 

need to be taken into account^ apart. from what is the 

apparent "best^way of achieving a goal. Take the last 

example^ what. might be some of the constraints to adopting an 

experiential approach to social skill development? From talking 

with some of the management teachers in our. sample, it appears 

that such constraints a_re_ numerous and varied. Consideration must 

be given to precedent^ institutional norms of behaviour and conduct 

available _resources and facilities, the expectations of examining 

bodies, students and their employers, and the reactions of the 

teacher's peers and colleagues^ to name but a feww24 

If nothing else, the^aiove material should help us question strongly the 
effectiveness of programmes that rely on single learning modes. 



3.2 ^allry^t— un^idlmensional? Always Bes t? 



There is no doubt. than: the need for educational administratdr training to 
be grounded, in practical experience and real life situations has become a 
loud and frequently heard cry. "That sounds fine, but the .reality, is 
'V... in reality things aren't like that..,," V^-^ but when I get back to 
the real world..." are famiJJ^ar atudent comments . The assumption 
underlying this neeji that learning events that are characterised by high 
reality, are also those which maximise the opportunity for "significant" 
learning, which is more readily transferable to behaviour in the 
educational administrator's work situation^ 



Is. the link between reality and effective, teaching, that simple and 
straightforward? Oh further „reflectao^^ . it could be maintained that 
answers are required to at least three more specific questions. What is 
meant by "high reality, " is reality a uni-diinensibnal concept in the 
learning situation, and does it follow that high reality. learning events 
are always the most effective? Let me briefly explore each of these 
questions . 
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3 . 2 • 1 What is meant by high reality? 



1 1_ would appear that a learning event is perceived to be of high 
reality following comparison of the activities of the event wxth 
those past^ present and conceived future experiences which 
the educational administrator has, is, or will shortly be, accruing 
in his or her wark role. Thus^ reality is a subjective property 
conferred on a learning event by an individual, 

3*2.2 j5-^r45^a.li ty a uni-dimensiohal concept in learning situations? 

Any learning^ event can be described in terms of its perceived, 
suble^ctive_ reality along at least three dimehsiohs--conteht^ 
process and environnent . For example^ a discovery based 
simulation aimed at developed understanding of leadership roles in a 
group where participants- are required to build a tower of Lego 
bricks may have low content reality, high process reality (in that 
the decision making process required to achieve ah uh-real task 
might be very similar to the decision-making processes the 
administrator experiences in his or her school or system), and low 
envirdrimeht reality (in that the luxurious appointments of the 
carpeted seminar room compare unfavourably with the stark reality of 
the school staff room) . 

But there are also at least three modes of learning each of which 
gives a ur.ique quality tQ__the reality of learning activities: 
reception of _ inpat (described, talked about reality), discovery 
(experienced reality ) and reflection (thought about, 
contemplated reality). 

Taking account of these dimensions and modes of learning we can 
construct a reality matrix, as shown below, and use this to closely 
define the reality of a particular learning event. 

Modes of Learning 

Described Experienced Contemplated 

Dimensions of t— \ 

Learning- Event Content 



Process 



Environment 
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Does the matrix work? Well, without the benefit of the modes of 
learning dimensions of the matrix we might argue that a situation 
such as a lecture on staff development given in a motel conference 
room to_ a group of middle- level educational administrators would be 
perceived as high on content reality but low on both process and 
enviromnehtal reality. in fact, it might be ^concluded that most 
lectures will have low process and environmental reality and 
therefore^ransfer of learning will be poor. There is, however, an 
inconsir.':-ency in this analysis thnc the matrix can help to correct. 

The content reaMty in the above example is based on the perceived 
reality^ of what is being described, whereas process and 
environmental reality are based on what is being experienced . 
To be consistent we have to associate reality with the modes of 
learning which are being used. 

Process and environmental reality could be high in the example being 
^^^^ .^^1^ example, the lecturer vividly describes some human 

interaction and transports us from our seat to actually reliving the 
scene in a familiar school. 

3.2.3 Does it foiiow that hi^_r£a±x£y--learairig^^;^vei^^ are always the 
mo SLt. _ef ^icxen it ~ 

Are there certain situations where high reality events would appear 
inappropriate and of ten dysfunctional? There may sometimes be good 
'^z^^^ away from reality in our teaching of educational 

administration. For example, high reality learning events would 
appear to be inappropriate and often dysfunctional when there is a 
need for growth rather than maintenance oriented learning and 
where there is sufticient threat invokec' in a high reality 
situation for it to be a barrier to learning. 

Extreme high reality may lock the lesarner into current and past 
experience and curtail visions of a different future. Techniques 
such as those ^involving playing of unfamiliar roles might allow an 
educational administrator to consider radical alternatives > 
behaviour, ideas, etc. A similar butcdme might result from the use 
of structured experiences^ simulations^ role reversal, using 
unfamiliar case studies (eig, from other countries), problem-solving 
in small support groups, and personal or group growth activities. 



Too high a reality may also threaten an individual learner's 
comfortable, reconciled views of himself or herself and his or her 
administrative work . A non- accepting and ursuppor tive learning 
climate might inhibit rather than encourage selt-revelation and 
change « 
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We must be careful hot to automatically equate low reality with low 
threat. it is quite possite to threaten iearners in a low reality 
events if the learning process is itself threatening or unfamiliar to 
the learner, e.g. many Sensitivity Training exercises that focus bh 
the individual' s personality or even videotaping seminar performance 
for later playback and group analysi?. 

We must also lot forget that ultimately the learner must retutn to 
^^igh i^^ality when he or she resumes work. Thus while low reality 
designs would appear to be necessary in the earlier stages of a 
course, there will eventually be a need tc include consideration of 
how to help learners back to high reality. 

aims of this C" bbean symposium is to explore issues 
professional pr .ration and development of educational 
administration in developing areas of the world, an important aspect 
of reality relates to the relevance of "developed" country theory and 
practice for developing countries i 



Kiggundu et al^^ reviewed 94 articles on organizations in developing 
countries. They found articles that fbcussed on the technical and 
organizational "core" of an organiza.tion^ that is on a closed sysrem, 
were most likely to find no significant problems in the use of Western 
theory _in_ developing countries. The authors suggested that this 
occurs because the articles concentrate bh the technica:.., that is sur;h 
things as organization development, budgeting and use of computers, 
which require internal organizational expertise and little interaction 
with the environment. 

However, those articles that focussed on the organization's 
^^l^tiohship with its environment _ were more likely, to find serious 
difficulties in the use of western ideas thus necessitating major 
adjustments to "conventional" theory. Cultural, economic and 
political/institutional factors were all considered as aspects of the 
"environment" . 

Some of the more specific reasons for weak fit due to the culture 
factor were: 

Deep personal insecurity dominated by formalism, ritualism, paper 
fetish and amoral familialism ... 

Caste system, religious taboos, differing concepts of time, deep 
rooted traditions of centralization and informality ... 

Trade practices, friendship patterns, cultural norms and 
expectations, patriotism ... 

Extended- family concept and kinship relations, authority of the 
elder, collective responsibility ... 
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Smoothing mode of conflict resolution^ closer emotional 
interactions 



Corruption, elitism, and status related to personal and group 
alignment rather than merit •.. 27 

Specific economic factors included abundant labour supply yet shortage 
of skilled labour and prof essiolnals, monopolistic patterns, "infant 
industries^ " rapid change, and a combination of small size, lack of 
specialization and lack of competition. 28 

Developing countries wsre seen to generally have highly centralized 
governments, large publi:: sectors, and a small middle class. Kiggundu 
et al also suggests that pciiticai influence and corruption undermine 
managerial actLbn and that this leads to management by crisi«3 in 
developiTig countries. 29 

While so called developed countries cannot claim to be free of these 
cha*:acteristics^ Kiggundu et ai's conclusion remains relevant 
(emphasis in original): 

In general, each time the ehvirdhmeht is involved, 
the theory developed for Western settings does not 
apply^ because it assumes contingencies that may 
not oe valxd for developing countries. In these 
situations, dtilizatidn must be preceded by a 
situatidhal analysis to identify, the relevant 
cbhtihgehcies chd thieir interrelationships. To the 
extent that contingencies for the utilization of 
administration science in developing countries differ 
from those in inc. dstrialized countries ^ the transfer 
of management khrwledge and technology (e.g^ management 
development* .curriculum development , technical assistance ) 
should emphasize process rather than content theories ••• 
and methods • 3^ 



CONCLUSION 

This article has attempted to set down some thoughts on factors to consider 
in asressiiig the effectiveness of programmes in educational administration. 
It has delved briefly into three interrelated aspects: the learners and their 
stages of iiidividual development, their tendency toward initial dependence ^ 
and their needs to master and belong; the setting, particularly such factors 
as assessment, the inclusion of students from different organizations, and 
group teaching; the content with respect to how different learning objectives 
might be met by different teaching approach«*s and its reality. 
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<^^>at teachers of educatidhal administration have a 
responPibility to develop their students to higher levels of individual and 
group development. in 'ieveloping individual learners, nowever, care 
needs to be taken to oase teaching approaches on adult learning princijles. 
The essence of these principles revolves around the point that adult learners 
are involved: with transformations, as opposed to formations, in their 
learning. In contrast to formations, transf b. -ma tiohs require more time and 
greater effort. They also require that estaolished meanings and values be 
raised to conscious level and that new behaviours have a chance to be tested 
in "safe" situations before being adopted. 

Awareness of adait learning principles should also result in changes in 
teaching styles as the student develops. Particularly im^rtant are changes 
in teachinq approaches to ensure that the student does not remain dependent 
on the teacher. A sequence of teaching styles is suggested ("directing-- 
facilitating— collaborating") as a stimulus to further discussion. 

Spending time in developing educetiohal administration classes through the 
early and less productiv stsges of group deveibpment, that is "Fdrmihg-- 
Storming— Ndrming, " an- co the "performing" stage will also ha^e benefits 
for the learners. Not only will benefits accrue in the area of mastery of 
course content, but also students will gain greater understanding and kills 
in a most vital area of educational administration, the interpersonal. 

Developing understandings and skills in the interpersonal area, working with 
and through other people should help the student of educational 
administration to more effectively cope with a somewhat neglected area in the 
teaching of the subject, the effective implementation of learnings in his 
or her own educational setting. 

Group teaching is, however, subject to much of the limited course time being 
wasted in unproductive student discussions with the "lowest common 
denominator" predominating. Careful considerxition needs to be given by the 
teacher of educational administration to approaches that provide students 
with a common frame of reference, for example, case studies, structured 
experiences and role playing. it is suggested that such approaches might be 
used at different stages in a course depending on their inherent threat or 
risk and the student's ability to cope with this threat or risk. 

It is further cojiciuded that, as students are likely to pick up as much 
learning from the way a course is taught as from what is taught, it is 
important for the teacher* of educational adniniitration to be very clearly 
aware of their own attitudes toward the sunerior /subordinate relationship. 
This is of particular significance in teacher/student interactions, in the 
continued dependence of the student oh the teacher, as well as in the 
"assist/assess" dilemma and its concomitant "withdrawal game." Teachers of 
educational administration need to be careful that action by or demanded of 
them at the early states of a course does not negate development to Later 
stages of individual and group development. 
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It is concluded that a fertile field for further examination in the teacher 
of educational administration lies in the matching of course objectives and 
teaching strategies along the lines commenced by Burgoyne arid Stuart. 

rinally,_it is concluded that "reality- is not a unidimensional concept 8f 
th- learning situation and that high reality learning events are not alwaycD 
the most efficient. Any learnirg event needs to be analysed alone, at least 
three dimerisions--cohteht, jDrocess and environment— and three learning modes 
--described, experienced and contemplated, in addition, low reality learning 
designs ^ay be necessary in the early stages of a course to help a student 

orientation or overcome the possible threat invokei by a 
high reality situation. 

Ari analysis of the "reaiityV of theory and practice from so called developed 
countries for developing countries suggested that focussing on the technical 
and organization core of an drgariizati on facilitates a transfer of learning. 
Hovvever, concentrating on the organization's relationship with the cultural, 
economic and political/institutional environment necessitates .major 
adjustments to developed country theory and practice. it was concluded that 
utilization of developed country theory and practice must be preceded by a 
situation^ a.-atlysis to identify t!ie relevant contingencies and their 
interrelationshipjs. Emphasis should be on process rather than -ontent 
theories arid methods r 

For convenience, the majority of these conclusions could be formed into a 
checklist for assessing the effectiveness _ of professional development 
programmes in educational administration. Such a checklist is appended to 
this paper. 

Writing in a confessional vein, Reddiri^l explairis that as a change agent 
{teacher of educational admiriistration? ) he has been attached to different 
organizations (classes?) as "servant, master , captive behavioural scientist , 
visiting professor^ tame seal, and resident magician." He adds, "I sometimes 
have to remind my clients that i have not walked on water recently . 
Sometimes I have to remind myself." The two points made by Reddin, the 
overdependence of the student on the teacher and the over-confidence of the 
teachers of educational administration in their own abilities and importarice, 
are indeed salutory ones . Both issues have been emphasised in this paper, 
the former explicitly and the latter implicitly. In respect of the latter. 
It is only when we expect of ourselves what we expect of our students, that 
is that performance comes to depend not only on intuitive skill or "art" but 
also on explainable techniques and procedures, that we will transform a craft 
into a profession. 
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CHECKLIST FbR_ ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



DP courses take into account characteristics of respondents in assessing 
the reasons behind feedback? 

Does the approach used take responsibility for developing participants 
through the stages of individual development? 

Does it do this in such a way that the participant is challenged but not 
"bowled over "--so that change/development occurs without trauma, 
entrenchment or flight? 

Does the programme contain a sequence that results in a movement of 
students from dependence to independence to interdependence e.g. by using 
teaching styles in the sequence of directing through facilitating to 
collaborating? 

is there a balance in the programme's expected outcomes between mastery 
and belonging behaviour? 

Does the programme contain an awareness of or attempts to overcome the 
assess/assist dilemma? 

Is there evidence showing the use of common frames of reference where 
there are participants from different organizations? 

Is there evidence that these approaches take into account the stage of 
deveiopm»2nt of the individual and group? 

Does the programme demonstrate awareness and use of group development 
models and techniques? 

Have the participants in the programme achieved the "Performing'^ lev€*l of 
group development? 

If the programme is of a general and introductory nature does it cover 
the three basic areas of Communication, Decision-making and Action? 

12. Does it do this in such a way to recognise the sequential/hierarchical 
nature of these a eas? 

13. Does >:he programme demonstrate awareness of different learning outcomes? 

14. Does the programme demons tate awareness and use of different teaching 
strategies? 



8. 



10, 



EKLC 



Does the programme attempt to match learning outcomes with the most 
appropriate teaching strategies? 

Is there a realization in the programme that "reality" is a 
multi-dimensional concept in learning skills? 

IS there an appropriate use of low-reality approaches e.g. when there is 
a need for growth or where there is safficienc threat from high reality 
for it to be a barrier to learning? 

Is there consideration of how to help learners back to high reality? 

Does the programme use theory and practice from developed countries and 
if so does it 

--restrict itself to the technical and organization core of 
organizations? 

— precede its use by a situational analysis to identify the relevant 
contingencies and their interrelationships? 



